*    TRAVEL    *

Many young gentlemen were so enthralled with
coaching that they tried to imitate the professionals, not
only in driving, but in dress, speech, manners and habits.
This is how Gronow remembered them:

'In the days of which I speak there were amateur
coachmen, who drove with unflinching regularity and
in all weathers, the public stage-coaches, and delighted
in the opportunity of assimilating themselves with pro-
fessional Jehus. Some young men, heirs of large landed
proprietors, mounted the box, handled the ribbons and
bowled along the high road 5 they touched their hats to
their passengers, and did not disdain even the tip of a
shilling or half-a-crown with which it was the custom to
remunerate the coachman. Many persons liked travel-
ling to Brighton in The Age, which was tooled along by
Sir Vincent Cotton, whilst others preferred Charley
Tyrwhitt. On the Holyhead, Oxford and the Bath and
Bristol roads,  Lord Harborough,  Lord Clonmel,  Sir
Thomas Mostyn . . . and other members of the Four-in-
Hand Club, were seen, either driving the coach or sitting
cheek-by-jowl with the coachman, talking about horses
and matters relating to "life upon the road". One of the
members of the Four-in-Hand Club, Mr. Akers, was so
determined to be looked upon as a regular coachman,
that he had his front teeth so filed that a division be-
tween them might enable him to expel his spittle in the
true fashion of some of the most knowing stage-coach
drivers.'

The first famous Four-in-Hand Club had a flourishing
existence for some twenty years, and then broke up
owing to the death of so many of its founders. It was
soon revived, however, the leading spirit being Lord
Chesterfield. On June 2nd, 1858, the rules for the new
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